Public domain palaver 

written by dreamkatcha 

You may quite reasonably have wondered how PD 
distribution libraries ever made enough profit to stay afloat 
given that customers bought such software for the nominal 
cost of little more than a blank disk; about a pound at the 
time. Other onlookers assumed they were in operation solely 
for the love of the scene and the miraculous Amiga 
computers fuelling it, thereby negating a necessity to 
balance the books. In any case, aren't we all fully aware that 
it wasn't legally permitted to exploit PD software for 
commercial gain? 

Why then, back in the '90s, were PD suppliers so concerned 
by the threat posed to their 'business' by magazine cover 
disk give-aways? An example to illustrate the point from a 
distressed Amiga Action reader... 




Another Angel 

"I've read with interest the recent PD debate which has 
appeared time and time again in Amiga Action. While I 
fully understand the views of all your readers and why 
they air their concern (considering the high price of the 
magazine is mainly due to the added cost of the 
coverdisks), everyone apart from myself and my 
competitors has neglected to realise who is being 
affected most by public domain software being freely 
spread on everybody's coverdisks. I am talking about the 
public domain houses, the small companies who for years 
now have being supplying public domain disks for almost 
no profit and zero recognition. 


















Every PD house is now in great danger of losing out and 
ultimately going out of business. The majority of 
suppliers have already gone. Take a look through any 
Amiga magazine, including your own, and you'll realise 
how few companies remain. A certain Amiga publication 
once contained around 30 advertisements at this time of 
year. This year it contains just six. 
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Now my company is struggling, so are many others, and 
it's only a matter of time before myself and the others go 
out of business. Of course, this sad situation isn't entirely 
due to big-selling magazines putting PD on coverdisks, 
but it is a big contributor. The seemingly never-ending 
recession, the prospering budget market and people's 
general tiredness toward mega demos are other major 
factors. 














I know this sounds like a real sob story, but quite a few 
livelihoods depend on the general public's willingness to 
purchase public domain and shareware software from us 
suppliers. 

A PD Library Supplier, Somewhere. 



Hold on a minute. I was under the impression that all 
public domain software was freely distributable and that 
public domain libraries supplied the software on a no¬ 
profit-making basis. I know full well it sounds a little 
harsh, but your livelihood shouldn't really rest on the 
current state of the public domain market. Do any other 
libraries have similar views? If so, write in and share your 
grievances." 











Amiga Action issue 39 (December 1992) 



Yes, it doesn't quite add up to me either, but for slightly 
different reasons. I fail to see how a handful of selective PD 
titles appearing on a magazine cover disk once a month is in 
any way a substitute for the boundless choice offered by an 
ever-evolving, comprehensive catalogue comprising a 
plethora of alternatives. 

Plus, if there's "almost no profit" to be made from the 
practice of selling public domain software, how is it such an 
immense loss to the dealer if they cease to be able to do so? 
Somewhat disingenuous I thought. 










Whilst PD software was distributed free of charge at source, 
only a minority of people would have had the means to 
access it on this basis. Via BBS download, for instance. Few 
people owned modems at the time, and those who did*, 
would have had to pay for the often lengthy telephone calls 
required to connect to and make the most of them. Not a 
cheap way to acquire 'free' software in the early days of 
computer telecommunication by any means. 

Enter PD libraries who had the resources to transfer software 
in bulk and recoup their costs by selling it via mail order on 
floppy disks, placing adverts in computer magazines to reach 
potential buyers. 


































Not all suppliers would sell at a shoestring flat rate of £1 per 
disk. This could be the price for purchasing multiple disks 
simultaneously, with a single disk costing a minimum of, say, 
£1.20 upwards. Postage and packaging would then be extra. 
70p for a single disk, based on a sliding scale, some 
magazines quoted. Keep in mind that between 1990 and 
2000, a second class stamp would cost 17 to 19 pence. 
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Other software would be sold alongside public domain titles 
on the proviso that the author receives a one-off 'right to 
distribute' fee, or royalties for every copy sold (known as 
licenceware), attracting higher prices and a more balanced 
profit-sharing arrangement between author and distributor. 
Should a 'premium' title sell for £3.50, it would remain a 
third cheaper than your average budget retail package, 
delivering a more generous return on investment for 
everyone concerned. 

All things considered, one can easily understand how, 
despite the narrower-than-mainstream-retail margins, sales 
could soon rack up, generating a tidy profit for the larger 
suppliers. It's a cushy deal seldom witnessed in other 





















industries, except maybe charity shops. Dealers incur none of 
the development costs or stress typically absorbed by the 
likes of Ocean Software or Gremlin Graphics in that their 
stock is 'donated' and then sold at a profit. 

How any of this falls within the legal parameters stipulating 
that no money changes hands for software freely produced 
and shared is another matter. It would appear that the PD 
libraries argued they were simply covering their expenses to 
provide a utilitarian service otherwise unavailable to the 
average end-user. If the software authors had no qualms over 
their work being leveraged in such a fashion, the practice 
continued. And why not? Everyone involved benefited. It 
meant cheap games and utilities for customers, a steady 
business model requiring little investment for the suppliers, 
and a mechanism for establishing themselves as competent 
programmers, digital artists and so on, for the software 
authors. 









